KEMINISCENCES

eager to monopolise it; and indeed I think that must
have been hut a poorly gifted company among whom
Mr. Gladstone could not find somebody who had some-
thing to say that was worth listening to. I found him
always remarkably sympathetic in that way. c I know
the man that must hear me,' says Coleridge's Ancient
Mariner; ' to him my tale I tell.' But Mr. Gladstone
had another and quite different sort of gift; he knew
the man who had some tale to tell him, and to that man
he could listen, I observed, too, that Mr. Gladstone
seemed willing to be drawn out, if I may use such an
expression, to be asked for his recollection of this or
that public event or this or that public man, and that
he was always pleased thus to be led off on some partic-
ular subject, instead of pouring out upon the company,
in a flood, the thoughts which then were uppermost in
his mind. Indeed, it was in that peculiarity that his
especial charm and power as a talker seemed to consist.
I always felt that Mr. Gladstone was conversing with
those who surrounded him, bringing out their ideas and
giving them back his ideas in return, and that we, the
company, were never in the position of a class harangued
by a commanding master. I have the most delightful
memories of talks with Mr. Gladstone when I had asked
him about his recollections of this or that great man,
and he readily drew upon all the resources of his won-
derful memory to satisfy me, and brought me, as I felt,
into the very presence of the man whom he was describ-
ing. As everyone knows, Mr. Gladstone's stock of sub-
jects was all but inexhaustible. Even on purely scientific
questions which might naturally be supposed to be out
of his range, he had interests and views and ideas which
made every sentence he spoke worth remembering. His-
tory, theology, letters, art, politics, human life, these were
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